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action, and the Italian dictator arrived at Stresa in the
expectation that the British Prime Minister would
raise the matter. Mr. MacDonald did nothing of the
sort, and Signor Mussolini concluded that he had been
misinformed. Rumour even said that the credit of
Count Grandi in Rome had suffered in consequence.
Whether or not this was the case, the Duce gained the
impression that he could go ahead so far as Great
Britain was concerned, and this accounted for much of
the bitterness of himself and his fellow-countrymen
when they discovered the real state of British public
opinion. Mr. MacDonald by his courage in 1931 had
deserved too well of his country to merit any hostile
criticism, but had he displayed a little of the Chamber*
lain bluntness at Stresa a great deal of subsequent
trouble might have been avoided.

Thereafter months were allowed to pass while
Italian preparations were being hastily completed for
all the world to see, and, as it seemed to the Duce and
his people, without the prospect of any serious dis-
approval from Great Britain. Then came the war, and
the imposition of Sanctions, in which this country
played a leading part, dragging a reluctant France in
her wake. There are two explanations of this: one is
that Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues were really sur-
prised at the lengths to which Italy was prepared to
go, and that as convinced believers in the League of
Nations and the doctrine of collective security they
were determined to stop her; the other is that they
were realists who wanted to expose the shame of
Geneva in order to convince the British electorate of
the necessity of immediate rearmament on a grandiose
scale. Which of these interpretations is correct will
probably not be known until the then Prime Minister